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borhood groups. In this century, there has been a rapid emergence of large social units engaged in a common enterprise, with established lines of authority and decision making oriented to efficiency. In such settings — drastically different from the small, face-to-face groups that characterized most of human experience over many centuries — it is difficult to sustain unity of purpose and a sense of community. The stressful aspects of such large organi2ations as industry, government, and schools are related to this problem (cf. Chapter 10).
It is useful to view the drastic technological and social changes of this century in historical perspective (Lenski, 1978). In the simplest societies, life was largely centered on the family. For many centuries, kinship groups served a variety of purposes in daily living: biological, psychological, political, educational, economic, and religious. As technology opened new opportunities, societies grew in size and complexity. So too did human relations. For thousands of years, kin relations changed only slowly, and they remained the predictable core of human experience. Modern industrial societies have made far more rapid and drastic changes in such relations than ever happened before. Mankind is still learning to cope with these dislocations, especially because the pace of change has accelerated in the twentieth century. Social complexity is now at an all-time high.
Attachment
There is no reason to suppose that human attachment is less significant now than in the past. The tendency to form interpersonal attachments is a fundamental characteristic of human biology (Bowlby, 1969). The process of attachment seems to be involved in significant human relationships at all life stages, although the reasons for attachment and the way in which it is expressed vary with different ages and contexts. Studies of attachment behavior have focused mostly on early mother-infant interactions. Attachment between mother and infant may help both of them adapt to each other and also provide a suitable environment in which infants can gain knowledge about their surroundings (Ainsworth, 1967; Bowlby, 1969; Schaffer, 1977). These early experiences in attachment processes are also interesting because they represent precursors for social attachment processes later in life (Bowlby, 1969; Dunn, 1976; MacFarlane, 1977; Schaffer, 1977).
In their first years of life, human infants instigate care from available and interested adults by a very effective, if somewhat limited, repertoire of behaviors (Schaffer, 1977). The effectiveness of their actions is increased profoundly if the available adults are biologically equipped to respond to the cues and meet demands. The infant's biological mother typically is soealth Services in Primary Care Settings: Report of a Conference, April 2-3, 1979 (Parron, D. L., and Solomon, F., eds.) Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1980b, DHHS Publ. No. (ADM) 80-995, pp. 151-167.
